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THE HEATH HEN,’ 


During the past two years much interest has been shown to 
save the last remnant of the eastern pinnated grouse or heath 
hen (L’ympanuchus cupido). It was formerly distributed from 
Cape Ann to Virginia, and was especially abundant in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Long Island and New 
Jersey; but immense numbers of adult birds were destroyed 
by guns and traps, while the young fell victims to the colonial 
eat and to forest fires. So abundant was this bird in the dark 
ages of ornithology, when there was a bounty upon the ruffed 
grouse and when indiscriminate slaughter of all species pre- 
vailed, without thought of the bird’s economic value or place 
and function in nature, that the articles of apprentices often 
specified that they should not be compelled to eat the meat of 
this grouse (locally called “heath hen”) oftener than twice 
weekly. 

Between 1800 and 1840 the bird had been generally exter- 
minated in Massachusetts. In 1844 Giraud believed it to be 
extinct on Long Island; as late as 1869 it was still found in 
New Jersey, and to-day the very last stand of the bird is on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard. | 

The eastern bird was first distinguished from the western 
type by William Brewster, and described by him under the name 
Cupidonia cupido (“ Auk,” January, 1885, p. 82). In 1890 
Mr. Brewster estimated that 120 to 200 birds, inhabiting about 
40 square miles, were left over from the previous winter. This 
number has slowly but surely diminished. Careful daily obser- 
vations, extending from October, 1906, to May, 1907, showed 
that the inhabited area has become restricted to about 30 square 


1 A native bird now on the verge of extinction. 
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miles, and the probable number of individuals to less than 100. 
By actual count of the flocks very definitely located in various 
sections of the range, 77 different individuals were accounted 
for. In May, 1906, a destructive forest fire swept practically 
the entire breeding grounds, and very few birds were reared that 
season. The summer of 1907, however, was a favorable one. 
We know that at least ten broods were successfully reared, and 
our census this year will probably show that the number of birds 
has more than doubled. 

This grouse (called “ hethern” by the natives) has been a 
well-known and characteristic bird of the island as far back as 
memory or local tradition extends. Opinions are widely held 
that from time to time western pinnated grouse or prairie hens 
have been liberated on the island. Careful inquiries indicate 
that the facts are as follows: (1) in 1859 Dr. Fisher liberated 
ruffed grouse and quail on the island, but no western prairie 
chickens; (2) in 1902 three specimens of the western prairie 
chicken (Lympanuchus americanus), which had survived the 
sportsmen’s show at Boston, were liberated on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, but no subsequent indications of their presence are known. 

In 1877 foxes and coons were introduced for sport and later 
liberated from spite, but it is probable that these have now been 
exterminated, and at present the chief checks to the increase of 
the heath hen are (1) the forest fires, which in recent years 
have swept large areas of the breeding grounds almost annually, 
usually during the nesting period; (2) cats, whether kept or 
abandoned by the summer visitors, feed upon the young heath 
hens, terns and other birds; (3) certain species of hawks, notably 
the goshawk, are known to kill considerable numbers of adult 
grouse; (4) with the increase of poultry raising on the islands, 
particularly of the turkey, there is danger of the introduction 
of enteric diseases, notably “the black head,” caused by the 
internal parasite Ameba meleagridis, which is equally fatal to 
turkeys, ruffed grouse and quail, but which is also spread by 
domestic fowls. 

About 1818 the heath hen disappeared from the district 
around Springfield, Mass. In 1824 it was reported as no longer 
common around Boston. Cape Cod was the last stand on the 
main land. In 1831 the grouse or heath hen had become so 
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reduced in numbers that a law was passed making a close season 
from March 1 to September 1. In spite of this the decline con- 
tinued. Chapter 170, Acts of 1837, made a close season of four 
years upon this bird, which, by chapter 7, Acts of 1841, was 
extended for five years. These acts, however, permitted any 
town to suspend this law in that town for such a period as they 
deemed expedient. Some towns took advantage of this to secure 
special privileges for the inhabitants of that town; ¢.g., Tisbury, 
on May 6, 1842, “ Voted that the Law for the Preservation of 
the Grouse or Heath Hen be so far suspended in the town of 
Tisbury as to allow the inhabitants of said town to kill, take 
or sell Grouse or Heath Hens from the first day of December 
to the tenth day of December inclusive, provided they hunt them 
without the aid of dogs.” The action of a subsequent town 
meeting indicates that the decline in numbers was rapid. On 
April 1, 1850, the same town of Tisbury voted to suspend this 
law so as to permit the hunting (without dogs) of these birds on 
the ‘12 and 13 of November next.” (Perhaps for the purpose 
of providing a substitute for the Thanksgiving turkey.) From 
this period to 1905 there were no systematic attempts to enforce 
the law. The number of birds killed usually equaled or fre- 
quently exceeded the annual increase. The islanders resented 
the intrusion of non-resident hunters, but many birds were killed 
by rabbit hunters and by duck hunters crossing the island to the 
ducking stands on the south shore. Some birds were taken by 
collectors, and these skins, supplemented by others bearing 
fraudulent data, were disposed of extensively to museums and 
natural history stores. _ 

During all this period, however, there was kept alive the feel- 
ing of local pride in the heath hen as a peculiar possession of 
Martha’s Vineyard. It has been even stated that sentiments 
well-nigh voodoo-like in tendency were current on the island, 
e.g., that a boy must eat heath hen before reaching a certain age. 
The writer, however, from careful inquiry, is of the opinion that 
there is no basis for such statements. 

Since almost nothing has been recorded of the habits of the 
heath hen, the following notes, made by the writer on the spot, 
may be of interest : — 


Marrua’s VINEYARD, May 1, 1906. 


At 6 p.m, we arrived at the point where we hoped to find traces of 
the heath hen. In a cleared field about thirty rods from the road we 
distinctly saw two large birds. On our nearer approach they squatted 
close, and their protective coloration was so effective that, although 
we knew almost exactly the precise location of the birds, we could not 
distinguish them. We crawled behind the nearest cover, and remained 
motionless for perhaps ten minutes. At length the long shadows from 
the descending sun enabled us to distinguish the birds, as they crouched 
with head close to the ground, among the very scanty vegetation. After 
another ‘interval of motionless activity on our part, one bird quickly 
arose and began feeding, apparently without suspicion; soon two more 
birds arose as if by magic from the ground. Then began a most in- 
teresting series of antics. These birds were joined by five others, com- 
ing in singly and on foot from the serub in various directions. The 
birds came frequently within forty paces of our hiding place, and in 
one instance alighted on a small oak tree twenty-three paces from our 
camera. While not near enough for successful photographing, we were 
well situated for using our field glasses. The birds were all actively 
feeding in the open field, apparently on grasshoppers and other insects, 
but nipping red clover leaves very freely. They moved leisurely about. 
Frequently two birds, sometimes as much as one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty yards apart, ran directly toward each other, dancing 
and blowing on the way, with the so-called “ neck wings” pointed up- 
ward in a V form. On facing each other both squatted, and remained 
motionless from one to five minutes. We could see none of the nodding 
and pecking motions of the head so commonly indulged in by domestic 
fowls when fighting; rarely was there sparring with the bill or striking 
with the feet or wings. In twelve or fifteen encounters, only three or 
four times did they strike thus, and only once did we see “ feathers fly.” 
Most of the energy seems to be spent in posturing and blowing. Gen- 
erally, one of the combatants backed slowly away, suddenly stopping 
if the opponent advanced too rapidly. In all these fighting tactics the 
similarity of habits with those of the domestic fowl were very marked. 
From all directions came the peculiar “ toot,” like distant tug-boats in 
a fog, all having whistles of the same pitch. This call may be well 
imitated by blowing gently into the neck of a two-drachm homeopathic 
vial. Hach call extends over a period of two seconds, and is repeated 
at frequent intervals. It is prefaced by a run of about one yard, with 
very rapid, mincing steps. The strides, however, are so short that the 
bird does not advance rapidly. The tail is spread and the wings dropped 
after the manner of the strutting turkey cock. When the tail is spread, 
the white under-tail coverts are conspicuous, and remind one forcibly 
of the “white flag” of the deer and antelope or of our gray rabbit. 
The head is then depressed and the neck outstretched forward, until 
it is about parallel with the surface of the ground; the neck tufts are 
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elevated to a V shape. The bright, orange-colored air-sacs on each 
side of the neck, directly behind the tufts of feathers, are slowly in- 
flated, until they reach apparently the size of a tennis ball, when they 
appear like two small, ripe oranges, one protruding from either side 
of the neck. The duration of the call appears to closely coincide with 
the period of inflation, and seems to be emitted as the air enters the 
sac rather than when the air is expelled. The collapse of the sac is 
sudden. The sound is ventriloquial, and it is very difficult to locate 
the direction or distance whence it comes, unless the bird can be seen. 
A second sort of eall is much less frequent, and closely resembles a 
single syllable of the hoot of the barred owl. 

Another characteristic antic was a peculiar combination of a short 
run, a sudden jump of three to five feet into the air, and a rapid un- 
coordinated flop and scramble in the air, the bird usually alighting 
within ten or twenty feet of the starting point, but turning so as to 
face at least at right angles, or even in the opposite direction, from 
which it started. When in the air it emits a peculiar cacophonous call 
or cackle, which, when heard at a distance, gives the impression of 
a hearty burst of laughter. The purpose of these semi-somersault-like 
manceuvers appeared to be to attract the attention of other birds, possi- 
bly even as a challenge, for frequently they seemed to precede the 
somewhat pacific duels described above. The effect of these sounds, 
together with the “tooting” calls, in the mists which so often obtain 
in their habitat before sunrise is weird in the extreme. At 4.15 a.m. 
on May 2 these sounds were practically continuous, without appreciable 
interval, apparently from all directions. At 4.45 a.m. six birds could 
be counted, all in sight at once. They appeared to resort to a par- 
ticular clear space, of about two acres in extent, where the antics just 
described were carried on. All the birds, except one, were observed to 
have the orange-colored air-sacs. These were probably cocks. We 
saw only one bird which we suspected might be a hen. The other hens 
were probably nesting, or at least had secured mates, and no longer 
resorted to the promenading place. As the sun rose high the “ tooting ” 
became less frequent; the birds became more restless, often flying to . 
the neighboring low oaks, nesting there until disturbed. The flight 
reminds one of that characteristic of the carrion crow or black vulture 
of the south (Catharista wrubu),—a succession of four to ten strong, 
rapid wing-beats, followed by a sail of one hundred to two hundred 
yards on set wings; this is repeated until the bird again alights or 
passes beyond the range of vision. The line of flight is usually a 
straight line, twenty to twenty-five feet above the ground. Of our 
native birds, the manner of flight most resembles our meadowlark. 

The bird gives one the impression of admirable adaptation to the 
open country, — a large, muscular, hardy, vigorous bird, able to with- 
stand snow and sleet, in size equal or even exceeding the ruffed grouse 
in weight. Inhabitating open fields and pastures, subsisting on in- 
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sects, leaves, seeds and wild berries, in a country where the absence 
of foxes and raccoons reduced the numbers of its enemies practically 
to cats, men, skunks, field mice and rarely some species of hawks, the 
problem of maintaining and bringing back the bird to its former abun- 
dance seems practicable. 

Of the total number, twenty-one, which we observed on May 1 and 
2, twenty were plainly male; of the sex of one we were uncertain. 


The following is a portion of the report of William Hazen 
Gates of Williamstown, Mass., who worked with the commis- 
sioners in studying the habits of the heath hen for the purpose 
of securing information which might be of service in artificially 
propagating the species: — 


On May 31, while wandering across the plains, three heath hens 
were started, and each taking wing flew nearly out of sight before 
alighting. As I watched the birds, a call, resembling to a slight degree 
that of an ordinary barnyard cock calling to the hens, was heard not 
far distant. The place was noted as nearly as possible, and then cau- 
tiously I made my way there. When the place was reached I looked 
for birds, but could see none. JI then sat down and determined to wait, 
in order to see if any birds could be heard. The ground was covered 
with leaves, so the least stir would have been heard. I listened and 
also looked for signs of anything moving, but none appeared. I sat 
there for fully twenty minutes, and hearing nothing concluded that 
either there were no birds or else they had gone as I approached. 
As I rose a bird flew up within twenty feet of where I had been watch- 
ing. The bird had been within sight all the while, but probably had 
crouched in the leaves and remained invisible. It would have been 
interesting to note how much longer the bird would have stayed in 
this position without moving. Another bird was started some fifty 
feet from this one. 

On this same day the toots of one or more heath hens were heard 
between half-past 4 and 5 am. The birds are early risers and late 
bed-goers. Once they were heard to toot at 3.30 a.m., or about an hour 
before sunrise; and several times their call note was heard as early 
as this. It is probable, though, that they do not begin to stir quite 
so early, beginning their breakfasting about sunrise or a little earlier. 
The middle of the day is generally spent in the shade, or in dusting 
in the sand in the roads. Late in the afternoon, as the air begins to 
cool, they take to feeding again, and can be seen in the open fields. 
They will often feed till nearly an hour after sundown. I do not know 
whether they roost in the low shrubbery or on the ground at night. 
Mother birds with young, however, stay on the ground, but it is likely 
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that this is done only while the young are too small to roost and need 
the shelter of the mother. 

On June 29 a bevy of heath hens was found. The mother bird took 
flight, cackling, and flew some fifty feet or so. The young scudded in 
every direction, and were entirely out of sight by the time I reached 
the spot. I hunted around through the leaves some, but fearing that 
I might accidentally step on one, did not search very carefully and 
so did not see any. Two days later what I think must have been the 
same bevy was again seen, but about half a mile from the place where 
they were first seen. This time they were in a more or less cleared 
space, and six of the young were counted. One or two squatted just 
where they were, and it looked as if one might go right up to them 
and pick them up. I did not, however, disturb them. These birds were 
apparently not over a week old. 

On July 2 a mother heath hen and four young were seen dusting 
in a road about 11 a.m. Upon seeing me the mother ran to the bushes 
and called to the young. As I went by I could hear the mother hen 
at the side of the road in the bushes. The same day, in the afternoon, 
a mother hen and one young bird was seen. 

On July 7, while walking through the brush near the Cromwell 
cottage, soon after sundown, I heard some peeping ahead. Getting 
on my hands and knees I crawled toward the sound. The peeping 
continued as I approached, so I knew that I had not been perceived. 
Finally, at a distance of some twenty or twenty-five feet, I saw a 
mother hen, with wings spread, under the thick foliage of a stunted 
oak. She was more or less silent, only occasionally uttering a low call, 
somewhat resembling that of a hen as she calls her chicks at night under 
her wings. The young, however, peeped quite often as they stole 
in and out from under the wings of the mother. I think they could 
not have been much more than a day or two old. Like the chicks of 
other fowls they could not seem to get settled for the night, but would 
stray in and out. Then as they sought a place of shelter again they 
would shove one of their fellows out from under the mother’s wing. 
However, as darkness grew the restlessness ceased, and by the time it 
was too dark to see the group everything was silent. How many there 
were in the bevy I could not tell, but it seemed as if there must have 
been at least six or eight. 


According to our observations during the past two years, the 
birds congregate during the winter in large flocks at points 
where food is abundant. They readily find grain placed for 
their benefit, and return to those places with considerable regu- 
larity each morning and evening. On two occasions we have 
been able to count two of the largest flocks in such a way as to 
be reasonably certain that no bird was counted twice. On 
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May 2, 1907, we counted a total of 21 birds; on January 11, 
1908, an exact count was impossible, but the number was not 
less than 55 nor more than 60. Since we were reasonably cer- 
tain that in each case the count was made at the places where 
the birds resort in greatest numbers, it furnishes some 
evidence that the birds have increased under the protec- 
tion which the best public opinion in the island has ex- 
tended to them. We are of the opinion, however, that the ratio 
of increase has not been so large as these figures indicate. 
In common with all the grouse species in the eastern States, 
the heath hen suffered from inclement weather during the 
nesting season, so that it is doubtful if the 1907 breeding season 
resulted in more than doubling the number of birds. Until 
late in February, the birds remain in large flocks, made up by 
the congregation of several families, resorting during pleasant 
weather to the feeding grounds, but during the coldest and 
stormiest days remaining in sheltered places. With the first ap- 
pearance of warmer weather, late in February, the booming 
calls of the mating season begin to be heard, and by the first of 
March the booming is heard regularly, the flocks break up 
and the mating season begins. The strutting antics described 
above begin about April 1 and cease about June 15, being at 
the height in late April and early May. Egg laying begins soon 
after May 15, the chicks are hatched in June, and in July, 
when about the size of quails, are capable of long flights when 
flushed. 

On June 4, a set of nine heath hen’s eggs was taken and placed 
under a bantam hen, selected for this purpose because she ap- 
peared to be unusually tractable; but on June 20, when one of 
the chicks hatched, it was immediately killed by the hen, which 
attacked it viciously before it was entirely out of the shell. The 
other heath hen’s eggs failed to hatch, and only one contained 
a well-developed embryo. After destroying the heath hen chick 
the hen was given some pheasant eggs, hatched them, and reared 
the chicks with all possible care. 

An injured heath hen was received from Martha’s Vineyard 
November 19, but refused to feed, and, though placed in a pen 
with a tamed ruffed grouse, lived only a week. 

The only nest known to the writer was found in oak woods 
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among sprouts at the base of a large stump, and contained either 
twelve or thirteen eggs about June 10. William Brewster has a 
set of seven eggs taken July 24, 1885. 

In every respect this grouse is adapted for the natural con- 
ditions of southern New England. During the summer its 
food consists largely of insects, clover leaves and blueberries; in 
the winter acorns, weed seeds and dried fruits. Although in- 
habiting regions similar to those chosen by the quail, its robust- 
ness enables it to withstand the severest weather, and the storms 
of snow and sleet which decimate the ranks of the quail. The 
nature and variety of its food is such as to ensure a practically 
continuous and sufficient forage supply. 

It appears to be most at home in the scrub oak and pitch 
pine barrens, but if protected from such enemies as the do- 
mestic cat, man and forest fires, the bird could be naturalized 
once more in almost all sections of Massachusetts. 

In addition to being a valuable bird upon the farm, it lies 
well for the dog, has a strong rapid flight and delicious flesh, 
— qualities which commend themselves to the best type of 
sportsmen. 

The value of the birds as a local asset was early appreciated 
by many of the best people, but to J. E. Howland is due the 
credit for initiating the action which promises to prevent for 
all time the extermination of this bird. Mr. Howland called 
the attention of the Massachusetts Commissioners on Fisheries 
and Game to the conditions, and a permanent guardian was 
located in the midst of the region inhabited by birds, to study 
their habits and to enforce the law. Amply supported by public 
opinion, Representative Mayhew introduced a bill, placing under 
the control and use of the Commissioners on Fisheries and Game 
such lands as may be donated, leased, purchased or otherwise 
placed under temporary or permanent control as a refuge and 
breeding area for the heath hen. Already a considerable amount 
of money has been pledged by public-spirited individuals and 
associations for the purpose, and about 1,600 acres placed under 
special protection. In order that the expense may be minimized, 
the Legislature authorized the commissioners to take, “for and 
in the name of the Commonwealth, such unimproved lands upon 
Martha’s Vineyard, not exceeding 1,000 acres, as they may deem 
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necessary for the purpose of making fire-stops for the protection 
from fire of the feeding and breeding grounds of the pinnated 
grouse, or of otherwise securing the maintenance and increase of 
such pinnated grouse, or of any other species of wild birds upon 
said islands.” For work “incidental to these purposes, and for 
an investigation and reports upon the best methods and prob- 
able cost of protecting and increasing the colonies of birds on 
the island,” $2,000 was appropriated by the last Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

We have carefully investigated the problems involved in the 
permanent maintenance of the heath hen, and have concluded 
that: — 

1. One or more extensive areas, as reservations or sanctu- 
aries, should be acquired by the Commonwealth, patrolled and 
maintained. These sanctuaries should include the principal 
breeding and feeding grounds of the birds. Some of the land 
should be annually ploughed and sown to clover, rye, corn, 
wheat, buckwheat, ete. 

2. Suitable and sufficient fire-stops should be made and 
maintained in order to minimize the danger of brush fires, 
which have in the past proved so disastrous to the birds, vege- 
tation and property. 

3. All possible precautions should be taken against the in- 
troducing of infectious disease, such as, e.g., Entero-hepatitis, 
Coceidiosis, “ white diarrhcea,” chicken cholera, ete., which may 
be transmitted to the grouse through the agency of domestic 
hens, turkeys, duck, geese, ete. 

4. As soon as the number of birds has increased sufficiently, 
systematic artificial incubation, feeding and brooding should 
be undertaken for the purpose of rearing annually an increased 
number of young birds. By artificial propagation we may 
expect to increase the number of eggs laid, to lessen the loss 
resulting from the destruction of nests and eggs by skunks, mice 
and other enemies, and to reduce the mortality by guarding the 
young birds against crows, hawks, jays and other enemies. 

5. The expense involved would be practically identical with 
that incidental to ordinary poultry raising, except that on ac- 
count of the hardiness and vigor of the grouse, the expense of 
housing the adult birds would be well nigh eliminated. 
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In addition to practical and most valuable assistance by 
Wm. Dutcher, Esq., president of the National Audubon So- 
ciety, John E. Howland, Capt. B. C. Cromwell and many 
others, contributions for the purchase of land for a reservation 
and for making fire-stops on Martha’s Vineyard have been 
pledged as follows: — 


William Brewster, . F ‘ Fe ; ; ‘ . : Fi $100 
F. S. Pearson, . : : : : < - : ; : 4 100 
Go By Clark, : ‘ : , : : ; - ; “ 100 
John E. Thayer, . : ; : : : : é : ; 100 
Bie chts Bey, . ‘ ‘ A : , : : - : r 100 
S. M. Weld, . : : F F : ; : : - 100 
Frank KE. Peabody, . ‘ : : : ; é : : : 100 
i, D, Baker; . ; : : ; 0 6 : 5 100 
Arthur F. Whitin a athens, s : : : c : : : 108 
Judge F. C. Lowell, : : : 3 : : ‘ ‘ : 100 
Dr. John C. Phillips, : : : : : , 5 ‘ : 100 
R. C. Robbins, . é , ‘ : : : ; ‘ " ‘ 100 
Gardner M. Lane, . : : : : é : . . ; 100 
Dr B. H. Kidder, . A ; P . , ‘ ; ; : 100 
Hon. Herbert Parker, : : : : ‘ é 5 “ . 100 
Anawan Club, . , : ; 2 ; : F : 5 50 
R. L. Agassiz, . ‘ F : : : : c : ; < 50 
Hon. A. P. Gardner, 5 3 : : 5 : c : 25 
Clinton G. Abbott, . ; s é ; : : ‘ ‘i : 2 
Edward L. Parker, . : , : , : ; : ; ‘ 25 
Mrs. Carroll Dunham, - : : : : : ee . 5 
Dr. Gorham Bacon, . E : : , : - : : : 100 
Harriet E. Freeman, . A 5 
Middlesex Sportman’s Massatetion (hegre Dr. A. 7 Tuttle), % 200 
National Audubon Society, . ; ‘ ; : , : : 100 
W. P. Wharton, é : ; : ; 100 
Town of Tisbury (at last entail joven meeting) —— . : : 200 
Town of West Tisbury (at last annual town meeting), . : j 50 

$2,420 


Inasmuch as under these conditions every dollar contributed 
for the purchase of land adds at least one acre, it is hoped that 
sufficient funds may be raised to secure extensive tracts as 
refuges for the heath hen, quail, least tern, upland plover and 
other birds which still resort to this island. 

Contributions may be forwarded to the Commissioners on 
Fisheries and Game, State House, Boston. 
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